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METAPHYSICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


O implement its aim of giving a rational explanation or inter- 

pretation of the general features of reality or experience, a 
metaphysics must employ a coherent set of categories and prin- 
ciples. Metaphysical categories and principles I shall refer to by 
the term ‘‘presuppositions’’ (after Whitehead, Collingwood, and 
others, although J shall mean by the term something different from 
what they mean). As Professor Feigl remarks, ‘‘the term ‘pre- 
supposition’ is far from clear and unequivocal. Sometimes it re- 
fers to premises that imply. At other times it refers to conse- 
quences that are implied.’’* At still other times it means some- 
thing different from either of these strictly logical senses. Ad- 
nitting the ambiguity, we may ask ourselves: If metaphysical 
principles are presuppositions, of what are they presuppositions? 
What presupposes them? And the answer, I think, is that the 
metaphysical interpretation of reality or of any given part of 
reality presupposes them, just as the physical interpretation of 
“matter’’ presupposes certain basic terms and laws or hypotheses. 
Presuppositions are the sine qua non of a rational interpretation 
of a subject-matter, and this applies to metaphysics as well as to 
natural science. The stuff of which metaphysics is made is pre- 
suppositions. One might also employ such terms as ‘‘axiom,”’ 
“‘nostulate,’’ or ‘‘hypothesis.’’ I choose the vaguer term because 
it is free from the purely formalistic connotations of ‘‘axiom’’ and 
‘postulate’? and free from the scientific connotations of ‘‘hy- 
pothesis. ’’ 

Presuppositions are of at least three kinds. (1) Some presup- 
positions are empirical propositions. If I presuppose that Miss M. 
has a new hat and ask, ‘‘What is the color of her new hat?,’’ the 
assumption that she has a new hat is an empirical assumption ca- 
pable of truth or falsity in an empirical sense, although its efficacy 
as an assumption or presupposition for that question does not de- 
pend upon its being true. Miss M. may not have a hat at all. 
Such presuppositions we shall call ‘‘material assumptions.’’ (2) 


1H. Feigl, ‘‘De Principiis Non Disputandum ... ?,’’ in Philosophical 
Analysis, a Collection of Essays, ed. by Max Black (Cornell Univ. Press, 1950), 
p. 148, 
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But there is a second class of presuppositions which are not, strictly 
speaking, material assumptions at all, but are rather criteria op 
rules. In examining applicants for a job, an employment agent 
may presuppose that the applicant must be a college graduate, 
Presuppositions of this type are often put in the same form ag 
material assumptions, viz., ‘‘X is Y,’’ where what is meant is that 
if anything is to qualify as an X it must also be a Y. Presupposi- 
tions of this sort may be called ‘‘regulative principles’’ or ‘‘regy. 
lative presuppositions,’’ and any set of them we shall call a “‘reg. 
ulative set.’’ (I shall come to their function in metaphysics be. 
low.) (3) Finally, some presuppositions are neither material as. 
sumptions nor regulative principles but are terminological or cate. 
gorial, in the sense that where I am talking of ‘‘X’s’’ and “‘Y’s” 
I presuppose that ‘‘X’’ and ‘‘Y’’ have some special meaning. We 
shall call these presuppositions ‘‘categorial presuppositions’’ and 
shall refer to any set of them as a ‘‘categorial set.”’ 

Categorial and regulative presuppositions may be either rela- 
tive or absolute; material assumptions are always relative. A rel- 
ative presupposition is one which is relative to a determinate area 
of experience or reality or to a discipline which investigates a de- 
terminate area of experience or reality. The axioms of a given 
geometry, the assumptions which a physicist or biologist, qua physi- 
cist or biologist, makes in his research, whether those assumptions 
be of a material sort or are methodological in nature—these are 
relative presuppositions. The presuppositions of science as a whole 
(if science as a whole has any presuppositions) or of any particular 
science, gua science, are on this interpretation relative—relative to 
science or to a science or to a particular hypothesis or formal sys- 
tem. But if it be further presupposed that science or a particular 
science, that a given hypothesis or system, embraces the totality of 
all that is and constitutes the broadest possible knowledge that man 
can have of himself and his world, then this presupposition is ab- 
solute and is metaphysical. This is what defines the difference 
between the physicist and the philosophical materialist (although 
both, of course, may be present in the same man). A physicist, 
qua physicist, cannot claim that the results of his science are uni- 
versally applicable to the analysis and interpretation of all things, 
whether physical or otherwise, because he does not know that they 
are so applicable in the same sense that he knows the properties of 
the electron, say. That is, if science is to be restricted to the em- 
pirical domain (and there is general consent that it shall be so re- 
stricted), then it cannot empirically be known that all things are 
nothing but ‘‘atoms and the hurrying of atoms.’’ There is no 
empirical evidence whatsoever for this conclusion, and I see no way 
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in which there could be. But if it is presupposed that the results 
of physical science are universally and ultimately applicable to the 
analysis and interpretation of all things, this presupposition is the 
property of a metaphysical materialist, and though he may think 
that he is being ‘‘empirical’’ he is not. Or, if this is being em- 
pirical, then it is equally empirical to assert that the properties 
that are found to be possessed by a moldy cheese are universally 
and ultimately applicable to the analysis and interpretation of all 
things—a possible, though bizarre, metaphysical position, but 
hardly a possible scientific one. It is the relativity of its presup- 
positions which in part accounts for the usefulness of science in 
doing what it has to do; for so long as a presupposition is relative 
and not all-inclusive it is amenable to use as an instrument of pre- 
diction and is liable to negative evidence. Relative presuppositions 
are often tentative or hypothetical in nature, although they need 
not be: they may operate apodictically in any area of experience 
or knowledge. The axioms of Euclidean geometry were relative 
presuppositions even when they were thought to be self-evidently 
true. 

Relative presuppositions are always subject to question (to a 
certain kind of question), in the sense that one can (but need 
not) ask for a reason for them in terms of a more inclusive system 
of ideas. This is, I think, all that can be meant by the metaphysical 
“‘justification’’ of any relative presupposition or set of relative pre- 
suppositions, apart from assuming a partisan metaphysical position. 
Whitehead insists, upon the basis of the fallacy of misplaced con- 
ereteness, that all relative presuppositions must metaphysically be 
justified if they are ‘‘really’’ to be understood. And Professor 
Urban makes a similar claim in terms of language when he says, 


the various languages and symbolic forms always pass over into metaphysics or 
require metaphysical language for their ultimate interpretation. ... Meta- 
physical language is the language of maximum content. The meaningfulness 
of other languages always depends upon the meaningfulness of metaphysical 
language.2 


The assumption is that science somehow logically presupposes meta- 
physics, in the sense that it cannot ‘‘really’’ be understood or can- 
not ‘‘really’’ be meaningful apart from metaphysics. ‘‘Real’’ 
understanding and ‘‘real’’ meaningfulness are metaphysical under- 
standing and metaphysical meaningfulness. I have no intention of 
contesting whether this is what real understanding and real mean- 
ingfulness are (though I think this is not the case) ; I wish simply 
to point out: (1) that these theories of real understanding and real 


2'W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, pp. 629-630, italics mine. 
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meaningfulness are controlled by the metaphysical assumption of 
internal relatedness, and (2) it seems to me that, prima facie at 
least, relative presuppositions are comprehensible and are meaning. 
ful on their own, in some sense, even if that sense be not a ‘‘rea]” 
one. But Whitehead and Urban and the many other philosophers 
who have claimed that relative presuppositions somehow require 
some further ‘‘justification,’’ metaphysical in nature, are not en. 
tirely wrong. The ‘‘justification’’ of any relative presupposition 
or set of such presuppositions can be asked for, where we are asking 
for the status of that presupposition or those presuppositions in a 
broader scheme of things. But this does not mean, for example, 
that the ordinary rules of inductive inference generally employed 
in the natural sciences will not work or are deficient for their pur- 
poses unless metaphysically grounded. There is no logical neces. 
sity for any such justification. It means only that in so far as 
they are not held to apply universally and unconditionally, their 
status or position in a broader scheme of things can significantly be 
asked for. 

This question is important, and I wish to take up another of 
the principal arguments often elicited to show that science logically 
presupposes metaphysics. The most frequent argument used to 
show this runs somewhat as follows: Science is a search for causes, 
but the search for causes presupposes that everything has a cause; 
but the presupposition that everything has a cause is a metaphysi- 
cal presupposition, empirically unverifiable; therefore, science pre- 
supposes metaphysics. Professor Collingwood accepts this argu- 
ment: 


if you were talking to a pathologist about a certain disease and asked him 
‘¢What is the cause of the event E which you say sometimes happens in this 


disease?’’ he will reply ‘‘The cause of E is C’’; and if he were in a communi- 


cative mood he might go on to say ‘‘That was established by So-and-so, in a 
piece of research that is now regarded as classical.’? You might go on to ask: 
**T suppose before So-and-so found out what the cause of E was, he was quite 
sure it had a cause?’’ The answer would be ‘‘Quite sure, of course.’’ If you 
now say ‘‘Why?’’ he will probably answer ‘‘ Because everything that happens 
has a cause.’’ If you are importunate enough to ask ‘‘But how do you know 
that everything that happens has a cause?’’ he will probably blow up right in 
your face, because you have put your finger on one of his absolute presupposi- 
tions, and people are apt to be ticklish about their absolute presuppositions. 
But if he keeps his temper and gives you a civil and candid answer, it will be 
to the following effect. ‘‘That is a thing we take for granted in my job. We 
don’t question it. We don’t try to verify it. It isn’t a thing anybody has 
discovered, like microbes or the circulation of the blood. It is a thing we just 
take for granted.’ 3 


8 R. G. Collingwood, An Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1940), p. 31. 
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Mr. E. W. F. Tomlin shares this view with Collingwood.* And a 
more recent writer has put it in this fashion: 


though we may avoid discussing our metaphysical system, we can hardly avoid 
having one. For even if we do no more than ask a question, we may uncon 
sciously take for granted something of importance about the nature of things- 
If I ask ‘‘ What is the cause of cancer?,’’ I am assuming that there are geti- 
eral laws of uniform causation holding among events of the type to which 
cancer belongs.5 


The principle of universal and uniform causation, variously stated, 
is what is sometimes known as the Principle of the Uniformity of 
Nature, and even J. S. Mill holds that the principle must appear 
as the ‘‘ultimate major premise of all inductions.’’* We should 
have to agree with all of these gentlemen that the principle of uni- 
versal causation or the principle of the uniformity of nature is in- 
deed a metaphysical principle and that it is incapable of empirical 
verification. The question is, Is it logically necessary to science? 
Must empirical science presuppose it? I think the answer to this 
question is ‘‘No.’’ The principle of the uniformity of nature is 
in no way necessary to science at all. If a natural scientist has to 
assume anything of this sort, he has merely to assume that some 
events in nature have causes, namely, the events in which he is in- 
terested at the moment. But even this, although it may have some 
heuristic value, can do the scientist no logical good as the major 
premise of a syllogism, as Professors Cohen and Nagel have pointed 


out.? Even if the principle of the uniformity of nature is true, 
it ‘‘does not help us.’’ 


It does not say which of the innumerable causal connections between phenomena 
are invariable; it merely asserts that some are. But the task of the particular 
inquiry is to show that a designated pair of phenomena are in causal relation.® 


Thus, if the principle of universal causation or the principle of the 
uniformity of nature is useless to science, it can hardly be said to be 
necessary to science, even if itistrue. This is not to say that no sci- 
entist has ever assumed that all events are caused—doubtless many 
a naive scientist would give the answers Collingwood has indicated 
and in so doing he would be committing himself to certain meta- 
physical assumptions. But this is to say that the assumption that 
all events have causes is logically useless nevertheless, and that 


4The Approach to Metaphysics, pp. 209 ff. 

5C. H. Whiteley, An Introduction to Metaphysics (Boston, Beacon Press, 
1951), pp. 11-12. 

6A System of Logic (Longmans, Green, 1947), p. 202. 

7M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1934), pp. 267 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 269. 
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therefore it cannot be asserted on the basis of the above arguments 
that science logically presupposes metaphysics. Also, this is not 
to say that the principle of the uniformity of nature is useless in 
other than logical ways, in heuristic and critical ways, for example, 
Professor Black cites the case of Claude Bernard, the great French 
physiologist of the 19th century. Bernard explicitly held that de. 
terminism ‘‘is the absolute principle of science.’’® But, as Pro. 
fessor Black comments: 


I am inclined to think that Bernard’s determinism, as he used it, can be shown 
to have been an active instrument of research and criticism. His practice re- 
peatedly shows his faith in ultimate rationality lighting the path to original 
discovery. When the physicians of his day invoked the tact and intuition of 
the medical practitioner, Bernard counters with a stubborn search for causal 
Sequences; when other theorists hid their ignorance of biological laws by ap- 
pealing to some mysterious ‘‘vitality’’ or vital force, he condemns them for 
irrationality and continues to experiment.10 


Metaphysical principles of this sort can be used as heuristic instrv- 
ments of speculation and criticism, but this again does not mean 
that science presupposes them. 

The same holds true for the methodological presuppositions of 
science. As scientific they are relative presuppositions and are not 
unconditionally and universally applicable, so far as we know. 
To assume that they are is to make a metaphysical presupposition. 
Science can be used metaphysically or for metaphysical purposes. 
It can be claimed—as it has been claimed—that the conclusions or 
methods of science are universal in scope and apply unconditionally 
to everything. But such claims are unnecessary to science and rep- 
resent a foray. into metaphysics. Naturalistic metaphysicians are 
inclined to make such assumptions, but such assumptions merely 
betray their naturalistic metaphysics. For such assumptions are 
inherently unverifiable and non-empirical. 

All that we have said with respect to the relation between sci- 
ence and metaphysics would also apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
relation between metaphysics and poetry, religion, morals, etc.— 
any discipline controlled by a set of relative presuppositions. 

Absolute presuppositions are relative to no determinate area of 
reality (except that area determined by nonentity) but are univer- 
sal in scope and import. They claim to apply to all things, to the 
whole of reality, whether they apply distributively or holistically. 
And since the whole of reality is the subject-matter of metaphysics, 
absolute presuppositions are preéminently metaphysical. They 


9 An Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine, p. 39. 
10 Max Black, ‘‘The Definition of Scientific Method,’’ in Science and 
Civilization, ed. by R. C. Stauffer, pp. 87-88. 
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cannot be questioned in the way we have suggested relative pre- 
guppositions can be questioned. They cannot, that is, be related to 
a larger scheme of things, because by definition they define the 
largest scheme of things. So far as they are concerned, beyond 
them there is ‘‘nothing, nothing, bare nothingness.’’ They cannot 
be questioned in terms of further ultimate or absolute presupposi- 
tions, because they are by definition absolute, ultimate, first. And 
what is first is first, what is ultimate is ultimate, and that is about 
all there is to it. This suggests that they are absolute, then, not 
only in the sense that they are universal in scope and import, but 
also in the sense that they are, as Aristotle put it, first principles. 
They cannot, strictly speaking, be proved, they cannot be verified, 
even though there may be some indirect way (as I think there is) 
for validating or invalidating them. I hope to go into this ques- 
tion on another occasion. 

Of the three types of presuppositions, metaphysics employs 
chiefly the regulative and the categorial. Metaphysicians often 
make material assumptions in connection with their theories. Aris- 
totle, for example, materially assumed that the ‘‘first heaven’’ 
moved in a perfectly circular motion, and he used this assumption 
to prove the existence of the Prime Mover. And doubtless in the 
background of Dewey’s metaphysics there are certain material as- 
sumptions concerning animal behavior, biological evolution, etc. 
And Whitehead makes certain assumptions concerning modern de- 
velopments in physics. On the whole, however, material assump- 
tions are used by a metaphysician, not to prove anything, but as a 
suggestive source of insight, as a pardigmatic exemplification of 
certain of his categories and principles. It is the categories and 
regulative principles that count. 

1. The Categories. The categories, or categorial sets, are basic 
to metaphysics. One writer has said, 


I can think of nothing that would be as healthy for the present state of meta- 
physical inquiry as a thorough airing of the question of categories.11 


The thorough airing called for I shall not pretend to present here, 
although I agree with Professor Hofstadter that such an airing 
would be beneficial. 

The categories are the general terms or ideas in terms of which 
metaphysical explanations are made. They are the categories of 
metaphysical knowledge (begging the question for the moment of 
whether metaphysics is knowledge), but they also represent the 
summa genera of being or the generic traits or attributes of being. 


11A, Hofstadter, ‘‘The Question of Categories,’? this JOURNAL, Vol. 
XLVIII (1951), p. 173. 
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Take Aristotle’s categories of Form and Matter: these are held to 
be two ultimate attributes of all being (although Aristotle is led 
by the principle of the priority of actuality to potentiality to con- 
tradict this statement in connection with the active intellect and 
God). Take Dewey’s distinction between ‘‘primary experience’’ 
and ‘‘secondary experience’’ in Experience and Nature: these rep- 
resent for Dewey the two ultimate kinds of being, while contin. 
gency, temporality, and teleology represent the generic traits of 
being (or ‘‘experience,’’ as Dewey prefers to call it). Take White- 
head’s distinction between actual entities, eternal objects, and God: 
these represent ultimate kinds of being, while concrescence, prehen- 
sion, satisfaction, etc., represent the ultimate generic properties of 
all being. And so we could go through Plato’s Forms and Copies, 
Descartes’ Mind and Extension, Leibnitz’s Monads, petites percep- 
tions, apperceptions, etc., etc. But as Kant points out, these cate- 
gories area priori. Or, as Professor Nelson more recently has said, 
the categories do not represent ‘‘experimental traits of being.’ 
Rather they are ‘‘organizing or interpretative notions which are 
not empirically given, but which transcend experience.’’*? By 
this I take Professor Nelson to mean that the categories cannot rep- 
resent empirical traits of being, they cannot literally be given as 
traits of all that is, because the whole of being is never an object 
of experience. Aristotle did not know empirically, in other words, 
that Form and Matter were attributes of all things, because he had 
never experienced all things. Nor does Dewey know empirically 
that all things are contingent, temporal, and teleological, and for 
the same reason. This does not mean, however, as Alexander has 
pointed out, that the attributes represented by the categories can- 
not be experienced. The contrast between ‘‘empirical characters’’ 
and ‘‘categorial characters,’’ he says, 


must be taken at its face value as a distinction within the characters of ex- 
perienced things. It does not imply that a priori or categorial characters, 
because not empirical, are not experienced. On the contrary, they are the es- 
sential and universal constituents of whatever is experienced, and in the wider 
sense of the term are therefore empirical.13 


It is just that we do not know empirically that they characterize 
all things. We use the categories as organizing notions, and as 
such they are a prior. 

This point is important and should perhaps be pursued further. 
There is a legitimate sense in which it can be said that the cate- 


12 E. J. Nelson, ‘‘The Relation of Logic to Metaphysics,’? Journal of Phi- 
losophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. IX (1949), p. 609. 
18 §. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. 1, pp. 184-185. 
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_ gories are derived from experience, though they are not empirical. 
The sense which I am ruling out is the sense which would hold that 
the categories represent attributes which we have observed to be 
possessed by each and every thing in the universe or by the universe 
asa whole. Of course, no one has ever held this position; it is an 
extreme and trivial sense. But I cite it to disabuse some over- 
energetic empiricists who sometimes talk as if the categories of 
their metaphysics held the same status as the concepts of a given 
science or were somehow ‘‘more empirical’’ than, say, the cate- 
gories of Spinoza. The sense in which the categories are drawn 
from experience has been pointed out by both Aristotle and White- 
herd. Whitehead holds that the categories are taken from some 
area of experience where they are preéminently applicable, accord- 
ing to ordinary or scientific usage, and are then applied to all areas 
of experience. 


A metaphysical description takes its origin from one select field of interest. 
It receives its confirmation by establishing itself as adequate and as exemplified 
in other fields of interest.14 


A metaphysical generalization is ‘‘the utilization of specific notions, 
applying to a restricted group of facts, for the divination of the 
generic notions which apply to all facts.’’?5 Aristotle also realized 
this when he said, 


The causes and principles of things are in a sense different, but in a sense, if 
one speaks universally and analogically, they are the same for. all.16 


Metaphysics, via its categories, is a way of speaking universally and 
analogically, or, as I should prefer, metaphorically, of all things. 
The categories metaphorically give a privileged ontological position 
to certain aspects of experience or reality at the expense of others. 
In this way a metaphysics is at once both a metaphorical descrip- 
tion of reality and an evaluation of it. If we accepted everything 
as in every way equally evidential of the generic traits or attributes 
of reality or as defining the swmma genera, we should have no 
generic traits at all but rather a chaotic welter in which nothing 
could be recognized because nothing could be emphasized or se- 
lected. Thought requires selection and emphasis, and apart from 
selection and emphasis there could certainly be no unity of view, 
which is the aim of metaphysics. All properties cannot be generic 
properties of reality, at the same time and in the same respect. 
Metaphysical categories thus represent a valuation of certain char- 
acteristics of things. 
14 Religion in the Making, p. 89. 


15 Process and Reality, p. 8. 
16 Met., 1070a 31-32, italics mine. 
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Much of metaphysics is simply the explication of categories, 
The categories carry the burden of metaphysical thinking. Ag 
Professor Woodbridge once put it, ‘‘metaphysics asks for the na. 
ture of reality and discovers it by definition.’’** A metaphysics is 
in large part simply defined by its categories, and quarrels between 
metaphysicians are for the most part quarrels over categories, 
Philosophers disagree on categories, but, to cite Professor Nelson 
again, ‘‘their particular types of philosophy are determined by the 
categories they accept.’’?® Sharing a given metaphysics with a 
philosopher is to a large extent simply talking about things in hig 
terms; to learn a metaphysics is to learn a new way of talking about 
things. The ‘‘analysts’’ are to a certain extent right: a meta. 
physics is a peculiar way of talking. 

That part of a metaphysics that is not taken up with the expli- 
cation of the categories will be devoted to one or both of two 
things: the explication of the regulative set or the application of 
the whole categorial scheme (i.e., the categorial set plus the regu- 
lative set) to the analysis of some given area of being or experience 
—as much of Aristotle’s work, other than the Metaphysics, consti- 
tutes a metaphysical treatment of various specific subject-matters. 

2. Regulative Presuppositions. All that we have said about the 
categories applies, mutatis mutandis, to the regulative presupposi- 
tions. The regulative presuppositions are the principles in terms 
of which the whole of reality is explained and in terms of which 
the categories are applied. They serve various, and often simul- 
taneous, functions in a given metaphysics. They sometimes have a 
methodological function; in this function they control the ‘‘evi- 
dence’’ for a given metaphysics (a) by isolating what constitutes 
the basic metaphysical unit or ‘‘ontological subject’’ (to borrow a 
phrase from Professor Edel ?*), and (b) by controlling what can 
and what cannot be said about the ontological subject. The rele- 
vance of evidence is determined by rules in metaphysics, as else- 
where; you cannot refute a metaphysics on the basis of evidence 
which it dismisses as irrelevant. Thus Aristotle, in the principle 
of primary substance, namely the presupposition that a primary 
substance as defined constitutes the ontological subject of meta- 
physics, in effect insists that we must talk about primary substances 
as defined. And his rules of essential and accidental predication 


17F, J. E. Woodbridge, Nature and Mind (Columbia Univ. Press, 1937), 
p. 41. 


18 Op. cit., p. 609. 
19 A, Edel, Interpretation and the Selection of Categories, Meaning and 


Interpretation, University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. XXV, 
p. 63. 
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stipulate how we are to talk about them. His principle of the 
priority of actuality over potentiality serves much the same func- 
tion, except that in this case it has the unfortunate consequence of 
yielding a new ontological subject, namely, a pure actuality like the 
Prime Mover or the active intellect, which is in conflict with the 
principle of primary substance. The principle of immediacy in 
Dewey functions first as a methodological presupposition, by in- 
sisting that what is found in immediate experience is alone eviden- 
tial of the nature of the real. And the principle of immediacy in 
Whitehead (later called the ‘‘reformed subjectivist principle’’) 
serves an identical function. 

But in their function of isolating the ontological subject, meth- 
odological presuppositions also constitute ontological principles. 
Thus the principle of primary substance in Aristotle makes pri- 
mary substance preéminently real and all other things real only 
in their relation to primary substance. Dewey’s principle of im- 
mediacy identifies the event as the ultimately real thing; and 
Whitehead’s ontological principle identifies the actual entity, as a 
unit of immediate experience, as the ultimately real thing. 

The regulative presuppositions also serve to control the relations 
between the categories, and hence to explain the relations between 
the ultimate kinds of being or between the ultimate attributes of 
‘being. Thus Whitehead’s principle of relativity controls the rela- 
tions between all actual entities and eternal objects. Aristotle’s 
principle of the priority of actuality serves to control the relation 
between matter and form, potentiality and actuality. This should 
be sufficient to give some indication of the general nature of regu- 
lative presuppositions and some of the functions they perform. 

Now a categorial scheme, that is, a categorial set taken together 
with a regulative set, constitutes what we might call a ‘‘perspec- 
tive’’ or point of vantage from which all that concerns us can be 
seen as a whole. It provides a unity of view, which, I have sug- 
gested, is the aim of a metaphysical system. That many such per- 
spectives are possible is proved by the multiplicity of relatively 
coherent metaphysical schemes which have been formulated and 
are actually available to us. Indeed, I see no argument against the 
possibility of an indefinite number of such schemes. They depend 
upon the imagination and insight of the creative philosopher. If 
an ant could philosophize, it is needless to say that its metaphysics 
would be radically different from anything yet envisaged, if indeed 
it would be comprehensible. The difference would be one essen- 
tially of perspective. A metaphysics pictures the world for us 
from the vantage point of what we reflectively take to be important. 
The significant metaphysical assertion of the being of anything is 
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always the assertion of its being in terms of some determinate or 
determinable categorial scheme. Otherwise being is identical with 
‘‘nothing,’’ for it is devoid of the content which a categorial scheme 
alone provides. The metaphysical ‘‘is’’ is an ‘‘is’’ from a certain 
point of view, viz., the point of view defined by the categoria] 
scheme. This does not mean that all perspectives are equally 
‘‘true’’ or ‘‘valid’’ or ‘‘adequate.’’ But this raises the question of 
the cognitive status of metaphysics, which is a subject for another 
essay. 


WiuuiaM E. Kennicx 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 





SOME CRITICISMS OF CULTURAL RELATIVISM 


HE term ‘‘cultural relativism’’ has become a convenient label 

for our times covering some positive insights and some out- 
right errors. Like any name it means different things to different 
people. My concern in this paper is to point out what I take to 
be some of its insights and errors.’ Most of its errors seem to me 
to result from some crucial ambiguities. Until these are dis- 
tinguished it is impossible to evaluate its claims. What are some 
of these claims and their ambiguities? 

Melville Herskovits in his well-known book, Man and His 
Works, tells us that ‘‘Evaluations are relative to the cultural 
background out of which they arise.’’? Now this seems to be a 
statement about value judgments (evaluations), but on the next 
page he says that ‘‘Even the facts of the physical world are dis- 
cerned through the enculturative screen, so that the perception of 
time, distance, weight, size, and other ‘realities’ is mediated by 
the conventions of any given group.’’* This leads to my first 
question: Are factual judgments as well as value judgments rela- 
tive to cultural background, or are only value judgments so af- 
fected? His position on these points remains unchanged in the 
abridged revision of 1955 entitled Cultural Anthropology. 

Let us first consider the broader claim: both factual and value 
judgments are relative to the cultural background. The claim 
made is still ambiguous. For the meanings of the expressions 


1 For another recent criticism see D. Bidney, ‘*The Concept of Value in 
Modern Anthropology,’’ in Anthropology Today, ed. by A. L. Kroeber, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 689-694. 


2M. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, A. A. Knopf, 1948), 


p. 63, or Cultural Anthropology, an abridged revision of the former (Knopf, 
1955), p. 350. 


8 Ibid., p. 64; abridged revision, p. 351. 
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“relative to’’ and ‘‘cultural background’’ remain unclear. To 
take the second expression first, it is true, for example, that human 
peings if they are to indulge in factual and value investigations 
have to select and agree upon certain conventions of language and 
the use of certain descriptive categories. But surely it is not this 
part of one’s ‘‘cultural background’’ that affects our factual and 
value judgments. For it is a truism that our judgments are made 
in terms of some language, and that various languages are in use 
in different cultures. If we should encounter a dependence upon 
such backgrounds we could easily construct, by stipulative defi- 
nitions, a cross-cultural language to overcome this situation. 

What is it, then, in the ‘‘cultural background’’ that Herskovits 
sees as affecting our perceptions of time, distance, weight, and so 
on? He seems to suggest that such judgments are affected by 
certain beliefs, held by persons in a culture, which constitute the 
world-view of the culture. They constitute the ‘‘climate-of-opin- 
ion’’ or ultimate presuppositions, uncritically, almost unknowingly, 
accepted. 

Now, if our factual judgments are so conditioned, then the 
whole basis of objective investigation and empirical verification 
in the sciences is destroyed. Science then becomes the kind of 
myth-making we have witnessed in ‘‘Soviet biology’’ and ‘‘ Deutsche 
anthropology.’’ 

This point brings us to the ambiguity in the phrase ‘‘is relative 
to’’ and indicates that what it means in this context is a relativity 
of truth. The truth of a factual judgment is conditioned by (‘‘is 
relative to’’) the beliefs of a world-view (‘‘cultural background’’). 

On this interpretation the theory destroys its own basis. It 
is intended to be an empirical truth of anthropology and sociology 
holding for all cultures, but it destroys the basis for the objectivity 
which is required to make meaningful assertions that are cross- 
cultural. It destroys objectivity because the frame of reference 
for measurement in each culture is somehow peculiarly ‘‘true’’ 
for that culture and no over-arching or inter-cultural standard is 
available to objectively adjudicate inconsistent reports. Thus the 
cultural relativist cannot have it both ways: he cannot claim that 
the truth of factual judgments is relative to their cultural back- 
ground and at the same time believe in the objectivity of socio- 
logical and anthropological investigations. 

Let us take for granted, then, that cultural relativism does 
not hold that the truth of factual judgments is determined by, 
or tested by, any cultural considerations whatsoever but by the 
relevance of evidence ascertainable by scientific method which 
is trans-cultural. I considered this broad sense because sometimes 
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social scientists seem to fall into employing it. In fact, lest you 
fear I have wasted your time, I cannot resist one more quotation 
from Herskovits embodying the broad sense. He gives the prin. 
ciple of cultural relativism as follows: ‘‘ Judgments are based on 
experience, and experience is interpreted by each individual in 
terms of his own enculturation’’ * and ‘‘Enculturation is in essence 
a process of conscious or unconscious conditioning, exercised within 
the limits sanctioned by a given body of custom.’’® Now these 
statements just bristle with difficulties. (1) Does he mean in 
the first quote all judgments including this one? If so its objective 
truth is destroyed, because anyone else could claim the denial of 
this quote as based on his enculturation and no way is left to 
empirically test and settle the assertion or denial. (2) What 
does he mean by the phrase ‘‘based on’’? To give an explicit 
meaning to such processes of derivation has eluded philosophers 
and methodologists from David Hume to the present. (38) Doesn’t 
the inclusion of unconscious as well as conscious conditioning 
in the second quote render the hypothesis ‘‘ad hoc’’ because such 
unconscious conditioning is unverifiable? The history of science 
has taught us that such unverifiable hypotheses are intolerable in 
a scheme that claims to test the empirically true from false. 

We turn now to an analysis of the limited thesis restricting 
cultural relativism to value judgments. Herskovits’ statement 
was: ‘‘Evaluations are relative to the cultural background out of 
which they arise.’” What does the term ‘‘relative’’ mean in this 
context? It may mean: (1) that evaluations are made by different 
human beings; a truism, for so far as I know human beings do all 
the judging. Or (2) that persons or cultures manifest diverse 
value judgments, which seem to be an empirical fact unrelated to 
their justification. I shall call this the fact of cultural relativism. 
Or (3) that value judgments are not susceptible of any justification 
but rather are rationalizations of de facto preferences. Or (4) 
that there are or there can be no value judgments that are true, 
that is, objectively justifiable, independent of specific cultures. 
This last meaning seems to be the one that Herskovits attaches 
to cultural relativism as a theory about values. I shall call this 
the thesis of cultural relativism. The principal confusions in cul- 
tural relativism revolve around what I call the fact and the thesis. 
Let us draw out some logical consequences from this distinction. 
First, I wish to assert now and reaffirm later that I think the fact 
of cultural relativism is a well established empirical truth and 
we are indebted to anthropology and sociology for its establish- 


4 Ibid., p. 63; abridged revision, p. 351. 
5 Ibid., p. 40; abridged revision, p. 326. 
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ment, although I can’t resist remarking that it was known by the 
Sophists of the fifth century B.C. in Athens. I do not see how 
anyone can reject the fact of cultural relativism. I want this 
point to be very clear. 

It further follows from this distinction that the fact of cul- 
tural relativism is perfectly compatible with the view that some 
values hold true for all cultures or at least are cross-cultural. 
Such non-relative values I am going to call ‘‘cultural invariants,’’ 
borrowing the term invariance from relativity physics. I avoid 
the use of terms like ‘‘absolutes’’ or ‘‘universals,’’ for they are so 
loaded with diverse connotations as to be worthless. 

At this point I wish to emphasize the following conclusions, 
some of which will be further substantiated when we deal next 
with the thesis of cultural relativism. (1) The fact of cultural 
relativism does not imply the thesis; hence the thesis of cultural 
relativism will have to be established by further evidence. (2) 
The fact of cultural relativism is perfectly compatible with the 
claim to cultural invariants, so the sociologist need not and cannot 
object on this ground to culturally invariant theories of value. 
(3) The fact of cultural relativism is a factual judgment about 
values, not a value judgment. It says something about what 
is the case, not about what ought to be. 

Let us now look at the thesis of cultural relativism. It main- 
tains that no value judgments are objectively justifiable inde- 
pendent of specific cultures. Some authors seem to think that 
the fact establishes the thesis as an inductive generalization. 
That it may suggest it is true, but the observation of such diversity 
does not constitute evidence concerning the status of justification 
for value judgments. 

Second, the thesis of cultural relativism is a factual hypothesis 
about values, not itself a value judgment. This distinction is an 
instance of a general distinction made in value theory between 
what is and what ought to be, or between factual judgments and 
value judgments. The recognition of the difference in meaning 
between the statement ‘‘z is the case’’ and ‘‘« ought to be the case’’ 
is fundamental. The easiest way I know to show this difference 
in meaning is to ask a person if he would accept the following state- 
ment as meaningful: ‘‘z is the case but x ought not to be the case.’’ 
If ‘‘ought’’ means the same as ‘‘is’’ this statement is self-con- 
tradictory. The statement ‘‘x is the case’’ is a descriptive state- 
ment which is falsified by factual evidence contradictory to what 
it asserts. The statement ‘‘x ought to be the case’’ is a prescrip- 
tive statement which is not falsified by factual evidence showing 
that ‘‘a is not the case.’’ The thesis of cultural relativism is a 
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descriptive statement about the fact that no values are objectively 
justifiable independent of specific cultures. Now I hold the view 
that this intrinsic difference in meaning between ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘ought” 
has as a consequence that one cannot derive what ought to be 
solely from what is the case. By ‘‘derive’’ I mean that the state. 
ment to be justified contains predicates (appraisal terms) of a dif- 
ferent kind from the predicates contained in the justifying state. 
ments such that the former cannot be obtained from the latter 
alone. Nevertheless ‘‘what is the case’’ is often relevant to our 
determination of ‘‘what ought to be.’’ The occurrence of a value 
judgment in a particular culture can suggest a value which may 
be objectively justifiable, but we cannot derive it from such oe. 
currences. 

Why is this distinction so important to a discussion of the thesis 
of cultural relativism? Its importance lies in the fact that the 
thesis is supposed to provide us with a basis for what we ought to 
do; that is, to provide prescriptive as against descriptive informa. 
tion. In other words, to provide us with a value theory. It is 
at this point that ethical thinkers and thinking become involved. 
In support of this confusion I quote Herskovits: ‘‘For cultural 
relativism is a philosophy which, in recognizing the values set up 
by every society to guide its own life, lays stress on the dignity 
inherent in every body of custom, and on the need for tolerance 
of conventions though they may differ from one’s own.’’® The 
terms ought, right, and good do not explicitly occur but the state- 
ment is loaded with value judgments such as: (1) one ought to 
recognize the values set up by every society (some cultures do not 
do so); (2) every body of custom has dignity and value (but are 
all equal in dignity and value?) ; (3) one ought to be tolerant of 
conventions even though they differ from one’s own (but some 
cultures are intolerant of tolerance). If these value judgments 
are not implicit in Herskovits’ statement I hope someone will pro- 
vide me with another interpretation. I shall take up shortly what 
I think are some of the consequences of these value judgments. 

This passage is modified in the abridged revision of 1955." It 
now reads: ‘‘For cultural relativism is a philosophy that recognizes 
the values set up by every society to guide its own life and that 
understands their worth to those who live by them, though they 
may differ from one’s own.’’ The implicit value judgments are 
almost eliminated in favor of cultural relativism as a methodologi- 
cal principle as explained in the last two paragraphs of this paper. 
Herskovits almost seems to see the difficulty in his earlier view, 
6 Ibid., p. 76. 

7 Abridged revision, p. 364. 
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except that in the next sentence he concludes: ‘‘the relativistic 
point of view brings into relief the validity of every set of norms 
for the people who have them, and the values these represent.’’ 
And on the next page he slips right back to the earlier position 
when he says: ‘‘The very core of cultural relativism is the social 
discipline that comes of respect for differences—of mutual respect. 
Emphasis on the worth of many ways of life, not one, is an affirma- 
tion of the values in each culture.’’ Worse yet, he actually dis- 
tinguishes three different aspects of cultural relativism *—methodo- 
logical, philosophical, and practical—which correspond to what 
I call the method, the thesis as factual hypothesis, and the thesis 
as value theory; the first and last to be discussed shortly. Having 
made this important distinction he goes on to assert that the three 
aspects constitute a logical sequence.® Hence the following logical 
criticism is entirely in order. 

If the thesis of cultural relativism is explicitly affirmed by the 
anthropologist to be a factual hypothesis, then it follows that no 
value judgments about what ought to be can be derived from it. 
For to do so is to try to derive an ought from an is. Thus the 
factual hypothesis could be true and be compatible with a variety 
of value theories about what is right and good. This exposes the 
sense in which as a descriptive hypothesis it has something to say 
about the origin or status of values in cultures or about the justifi- 
cation for value judgments, but cannot justify prescriptive judg- 
ments. Let me bring this into focus with a simple example. As 
a descriptive hypothesis the thesis could be and was held by the 
Nazis who believed it right to kill Jews and by Americans who 
believed it wrong. It could be held consistently by Christian, 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, and atheistic thinkers, each maintaining 
value judgments incompatible with those held by the others. 
Thus knowledge of and belief in cultural relativism are compatible 
with diverse value theories and do not, as Herskovits thinks, 
imply specific value judgments. 

If, on the other hand, the thesis of cultural relativism is im- 
plicitly taken as a value theory rather than as a descriptive hy- 
pothesis, then it is subject to the kind of analysis and criticism 
appropriate to value theories. Let us note that in order to turn 
the descriptive hypothesis into a value theory, an implicit value 
assumption connecting the two is required ; something to the effect 
that ‘‘whatever value judgments are made by a majority of persons 
in culture A constitute the justification for what value judgments 
ought to be made by persons in culture A.’’ But it must be 


8 Abridged revision, pp. 364-365. 
® Abridged revision, p. 365. 
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pointed out that this assumption is not contained in the thesis 
of cultural relativism as a descriptive hypothesis, for it is a pre. 
scriptive statement. It is often supposed to be there but on 
analysis is not. You simply cannot derive value statements unless 
you have some value assumptions, at least one. I do not herein 
face the question as to how such prescriptive statements are ob. . 
tained. 

An even more serious difficulty results from taking the thesis 
as a value theory. It reads roughly as follows: ‘‘In every case 
the rightness of any act or goodness of any thing for a member of 
culture A is justified by reference to what in fact is considered 
right or good in culture A.’’ Now, this is a value theory im. 
plying prescriptive judgments and as such is subject to the thesis, 
But that thesis as now interpreted tells us that any value judg- 
ment is justified only with reference to a particular culture and 
has no inherent objectivity for other cultures. Hence the thesis 
of cultural relativism taken as a cross-cultural value theory falls 
as a victim of its own meaning. It has cut down its own claim 
to objectivity as a prescriptive theory that holds cross-culturally. 
It holds only for those cultures which contain a majority of per- 
sons who assert it. For another culture that denied cultural 
relativism as a prescriptive theory, the denial would be justified. 
Taken as a cross-cultural prescriptive theory it is self-defeating. 

Another form of cultural relativism as a value theory that 
avoids the enthnocentrism of the previous position and its self- 
defeating character attempts to extract certain value judgments 
from the attitudes which may be connected with a knowledge of 
diverse cultural practices. I shall discuss some examples shortly. 
The critical point is the erroneous inference from de facto atti- 
tudes belonging to the frame of reference of anthropological investi- 
gation to prescriptive judgments which are somehow ‘‘superior’’ 
because of their source in anthropological thought. We must not 
confuse the source or cause of such prescriptions with their ethical 
justification. 

In the face of such logical analysis some cultural relativists are 
ready to admit it cannot hold cross-culturally, so I must go on 
to point out one practical consequence which flows from the in- 
terpretation of cultural relativism as a value theory—a conse- 
quence which will, I think, lead one to reject the theory. Notice 
that I am not saying that cultural relativists advocate this conse- 
quence. Most would in fact abhor it. Nor am I saying that this 
consequence refutes the theory. We now suppose that this value 
interpretation is correct. For our example let us consider the 
recent war with Germany. The Nazi thinks that it is right for 
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him to exterminate Jews, condemn without trial, appropriate 
foreign lands and kill resisting foreign persons, violate interna- 
tional law, etc. Why is it right for him to think and act thus? 
Because these are the accepted value judgments of his culture. 
Hence it is right for him to follow them. The American thinks 
that the opposites of the above value judgments are right. Why? 
Because in the United States these are the accepted value judg- 
ments. Are there any cross-cultural prescriptive principles to 
which both sides could appeal to settle their ethical disagreement? 
No. Each side can legitimately on this theory claim it is right and 
both sides can be asserting true propositions. The result often 
is a power struggle. That side which wins the fight is right since 
its culture becomes predominant. Ethical disagreements are not 
solved by cultural relativism as a value theory but rather one or 
the other party is dissolved, liquidated. On this supposition does 
it make any sense for a person in one culture to tell a person in 
another culture that he is wrong? No. Wrongness and rightness 
have meaning only within a culture, not between. Your state- 
ment as an American is theoretically meaningless nonsense to him 
as a Nazi. On this supposition does it make any sense to have 
war criminals (so called) tried? No. Such action is the grossest 
hypocrisy and propagandistic tour de force, a sheer fake. Now 
I want to make it very clear that I do not think these conse- 
quences prove the theory is false, but I do insist that anyone who 
holds the theory be prepared to accept these consequences, and I 
think very few are. It is not here claimed that such a power 
struggle always results. In fact, it is only fair to mention that cul- 
tural relativism taken as a value theory can also lead to unification © 
and harmony between two cultures if they can discover certain - 
common value premises in each which will provide a basis for re- 
solving their differences. 

Some social scientists who have been made aware of the pos- 
sible power struggle consequences of the thesis of cultural relativism 
as a value theory, with its attendant lack of a basis for making 
value judgments that are meaningful in different cultures, have 
resorted to a distinction between the anthropologist as scientist and 
as citizen. As scientists they wish to maintain the truth of the 
thesis, but as citizens they desire a basis for righteous condemna- 
tion of acts perpetrated in other cultures. This dualism has the 
effect of separating the knowledge of science from the knowledge 
of the citizen, for what is supposed true in science is supposed 
false for the citizen. This makes scientific knowledge irrelevant 
to social action. The distinction also implies that the basis on 
which the righteous condemnation of the citizen is based is not 
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scientific knowledge, thus opening the door for the use of mythical 
insights of various pernicious sorts. A fact that is true is just 
as true for a scientist as it is for that same person as citizen. | 
do not think that those persons who have resorted to this dualism 
have squarely faced the consequences of it. If they had they 
would have rejected it. 

We must now turn to a consideration of another claim made 
for the thesis of cultural relativism. Herskovits and others think 
that the thesis provides an objective justification for the value 
judgment that tolerance is good. I think this view is mistaken, 
Consider first the supposition that either the fact or the thesis as a 
descriptive assertion is true. From either of these one cannot 
derive the value judgment that tolerance is good, because it would 
involve the derivation of an ‘‘ought’’ from an ‘‘is.’’ Second, 
suppose that the thesis as a value theory is true. Does it imply 
that tolerance is good? No; because the value judgment ‘‘toler- 
ance is bad’’ can be accepted by culture A, and hence is right 
for culture A, regardless of what other cultures accept. Either 
judgment is logically and factually consistent with the thesis as a 
value theory. As a matter of fact I think the value judgment 
‘‘tolerance is good’’ is correct, but it requires another founda- 
tion.’° 

I should like at this point to summarize my analyses and 
criticisms of cultural relativism. (1) What I call the fact of 
cultural relativism is a true empirical statement with a mass of 
well-founded evidence behind it. (2) The thesis as a descriptive 
hypothesis may be true but the fact of cultural relativism is not 
evidence for the thesis. (3) Neither the fact nor the thesis implies 
anything whatsoever concerning what is right or good because we 
cannot derive an ‘‘ought’’ from what ‘‘is.’’ (4) The fact and the 
thesis are compatible with diverse value theories. (5) The thesis 
as a value theory must be rejected because its meaning implies 
its own refutation as a cross-cultural value theory. (6) The value 
interpretation of cultural relativism can lead to a power struggle. 
(7) Neither the value interpretation nor the factual formulations 
imply the judgment ‘‘tolerance is good.’’ 

My criticisms thus far have been negative. What positive 
knowledge do we have that is incompatible with the thesis of 
cultural relativism ? 

First, I want to notice some empirical data that suggest the 
existence of trans-cultural values in opposition to the fact of di- 
versity. These data have been gathered by some social scientists 


10 For such a defense see A. E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason (Mac- 
millan, 1943), pp. 158-180. 
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about cultures and consist of certain stresses and needs that are 
invariant with respect to different cultures. A. H. Leighton, 
in his book Human Relations in a Changing World, gives a list 
of basic stresses.12 Their avoidance is a positive need for all 
cultures. The following are a sample: (1) threats to life and 
health; (2) discomfort from pain, heat, cold, fatigue; (3) loss of 
means of subsistence; (4) deprivation of sexual satisfaction; (5) 
isolation; and (6) threats to children. D. F. Aberle and others, 
in an article on ‘‘The Functional Prerequisites of a Society,’’ give 
some of the following: (1) sexual recruitment; (2) shared cog- 
nitive orientations and values; and (3) the effective control of 
disruptive forms of behavior.‘* The demand for satisfaction of 
these needs leads to certain value judgments that are invariant 
for all cultures, such as: one ought to provide so far as possible 
the means to health; or, sexual satisfaction in some form is good. 
I am prepared to admit the likelihood of such invariant needs for 
cultures, but I think that a fallacy is involved in the transition 
from these needs to value judgments concerning their rightness or 
goodness. These needs seem to me to be facts that are invariant 
for cultures in contrast to other facts that are relative, but both 
are facts. In order to derive value judgments from these needs 
I think one depends on a value assumption to the effect that ‘‘the 
- basic needs of mankind ought to be realized in so far as possible 
in every culture.’’ With this assumption, these invariant needs 
do imply value judgments, but I do not think that this value 
assumption can be derived from the existence of these needs. 
Nevertheless I would accept the assumption on other grounds. 
If one grants this assumption and the existence of such invariant 
needs, it follows that the thesis of cultural relativism is false, for 
it makes a claim about the relativity of justification for all values. 
Granting this value assumption and invariant needs we can derive 
cross-cultural value judgments. 

If the case for cultural relativism is as weak as I picture it we 
may well wonder why it has been so persuasive in the modern 
world. Two points are relevant. The first explanation can be 
found by exposing a false dichotomy. This dichotomy takes the 
rough form: either value judgments are subjective and relative 
or they are transcendent and absolute. Such transcendent and 
absolute values are ordinarily conceived as holding true regardless 
of different contexts and consequences and are often conceived 


11 For a general discussion of this point see C. Kluckhohn, ‘‘ Universal 
Categories of Culture,’’ in Anthropology Today, pp. 507-523. 

12 New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1949, pp. 76-79. 

13 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 60 (1949-50), pp. 100-111. 
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as imposed by some deity. Now, the fact of cultural relativism 
so ably demonstrated by anthropology tends to raise a good 
deal of scepticism concerning the existence of such absolute and 
transcendent values. From this situation, social scientists have 
easily fallen into the position that the remaining alternative jg 
true. This conclusion would be true if this were a genuine - 
dichotomy and the inferences are valid, but neither is the cage, 
A genuine third alternative maintains the objectivity of value 
judgments but rejects the source of such objectivity in some 
transcendent realm, locating it, rather, in the projection of human 
ideals. It recognizes the relation of such judgments to a context 
and in this special sense the judgments are relative. But such 
contexts are present in different cultures, so the judgments are 
cross-cultural. The point is that the relation of a judgment to a 
context does not imply its lack of objectivity. Such a value 
theory can admit the fact of cultural relativism, in fact, employ 
it fruitfully in the specification of the conditions surrounding a 
context in which a moral decision has to be made. Herskovits 
makes a distinction between ‘‘absolutes’’ and ‘‘universals,’’ re- 
jecting the former and allowing the latter..* But his universals 
are not my contextually objective values. His ‘‘universals’’ are 
descriptive statements concerning the fact that every culture has 
some moral code, aesthetic preference, and standard of truth. 
Besides being rather vacuous of specific content, these universals 
are only descriptive, not prescriptive, so the old problem remains. 

The second factor and I think the key explanation that has 
contributed to the misinterpretation of cultural relativism as a 
value theory stems from its genuine success as a methodological 
tool in the study of cultures. The anthropologist seeks to under- 
stand cultures different from his own. Such understanding, if it 
is to count as objective data, must be free from one’s own personal 
or cultural bias. Cultural relativism as a methodological principle 
prescribes that the anthropologist refrain from making cross 
cultural evaluations at the outset of his investigation. Instead he 
should attempt to become a part of the culture under study, 
accept its values, traditions, and beliefs in order to achieve a full 
‘‘inside’’ understanding. At the end, cross-cultural evaluations 
may be in order. Such has been the actual practice of great 
anthropologists like Malinowski. Let us call this meaning the 
method of cultural relativism. 

As a methodological principle, it is prescriptive in meaning, 
asserting how one ought to proceed in investigation. Its genuine 


14 Ibid., abridged revision, p. 364. 
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guecess has led social scientists into the error of supposing that it 
is prescriptive in the ethical sense. These two senses of pre- 
seriptive meaning must be kept separate. Further, we cannot 
infer an ethical prescription from a methodological prescription. 
Hence, we must also conclude that the method of cultural relativism 
fails to establish the thesis of cultural relativism. Such are some 
of the confusions involved in the concept of cultural relativism. 


Pau. F. Scompt 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


BOOK REVIEW 


Estetica, teoria della formatwitd. Luiat Parzyson. Torino: Edi- 
zioni di ‘‘Wilosofia’’ [1954]. xvii, 301 pp. (Biblioteca di 
‘‘Wilosofia,’’? 7.) L. 1500. 


As its name indicates, Professor Pareyson’s ‘‘theory of forma- 
tivity’’ is primarily concerned with the process of artistic produc- 
tion, and it consequently presents a thoroughly active view of art. 
Its basis is the conception that human activity in general has a 
formative character, and that art is simply the specific manifesta- 
tion of this formativity—a notion that neither divorces art from 
life nor insists on reading it into everyday affairs where formativity 
must clearly subserve other ends. 

The formation of a work of art is described as a type of ten- 
tazione—a process of successive trials which is guided only by a 
mysterious divination of the final form and which invents its own 
laws and procedures as it goes along rather than following any 
general prescription. It is fundamentally a matter not of creation 
or spontaneous originality, but of production and conditioned 
choice. Dynamic as the picture is, it is more than the depiction 
of a process: Pareyson does not turn the work of art literally into 
work, into sheer activity, nor does he dissolve it wholly into an in- 
tangible experience; in what are after all typically Italian prefer- 
ences, he upholds the importance of the completed form and of the 
work in its physical existence. He merely calls for a dynamic 
view of the end product: the formative process must be seen as in- 
eluded in its result. 

But there is a dilemma in this productive process, for what is 
undoubtedly an exploratory and tentative activity becomes organ- 
ized and even inevitable in retrospect. From the very beginning 
there is a certain necessity about the whole development, and the 
artist is always sure of his ability to recognize a successful choice 
if he makes one. We can almost speak of discovery rather than 
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invention. In Pareyson’s opinion, the reconciliation of these op- 
posite aspects of choice and necessity makes up the center and the 
most novel part of his theory. The reconciliation is accomplished 
in terms of an organic view of art; if we regard the work of art 
as an organism, we have an apt description of a process whoge 
guide and internal law is its own result, of an entity that forms 
itself. Words are used somewhat loosely to deepen the enigma; 
the internal law and the result are actually not identical, for one 
is the form in the process of forming and the other the form ag 
completely formed. But we cannot fail to recognize the suitability 
of a biological description. The antithetical features can then be 
explained as due to different points of view, for what from the 
artist’s standpoint are construction and composition and a multi- 
plicity of possibilities, from the standpoint of the work become 
growth and maturation and a development that is spontaneous and 
unequivocal. This organic conception is found elsewhere in the 
book: the art work begins as a germ, sketches show it as an embryo. 
And in the creation of style, works proliferate and reproduce— 
they generate families in which the members maintain their indi- 
vidualities despite their connection. 

The perfection and completeness of an art work consist in its 
fulfillment of the formative process, and its wholeness is the whole- 
ness of the process; for the work is the process at rest, and the proc- 
ess merely the work in motion. Thus any moment will contain the 
entire work, the entire movement of construction, and even the 
initial idea is really a seed containing the whole. Similar relation- 
ships subsist in the completed work: a dynamic conception will 
reveal that any of its infinite aspects or parts implies all the others. 
Each part contains the whole, and partially destroyed works are 
surprisingly effective because they demand that we think in terms 
of formative activity. 

Because of its successful character, the work of art is exemplary, 
becoming both a stimulus and a standard for future activity. The 
foundation of fruitful imitation is the affinity or congeniality that 
can exist between productive personalities. But again, only a dy- 
namic view can actually explain imitation and the formation of 
schools and styles: it is the process that can be imitated, for here 
the operative secret is revealed in its pregnant and limitless sug- 
gestibility ; while in its immobile completeness the work of art is 
absolutely unique and inimitable, giving rise only to copies and 
mannerism. The universal and infinite that reside in the individ- 
ual vanish for a static approach. 

In a theory based on formativity, contemplation becomes a sec- 
ondary side of art, derived and dependent. Indeed, Pareyson is 
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concerned less with contemplation than with reading, interpreta- 
tion, and judgment, not to mention performance and criticism, oc- 
cupations which call for activity on the part of the percipient and 
which are held to depend upon an insight into the process of pro- 
duction—even a retracing of this process. Reading, or execution, 
is regarded not only as the concern of the performing arts, but as 
belonging to all; it is necessary for the fulfillment of any art work. 
The interpretations that arise are part of the very life of the work, 
and make up an infinitude contained in a single form. They are 
neither arbitrary nor absolute, but are grounded in the particu- 
larity of the relationship between the work of art and the person- 
ality of the interpreter, who must penetrate the work to achieve 
his own reading and at the same time recognize that there may be 
others equally legitimate. The work acts as the guide and law of 
its own interpretation: it is the criterion of judgment as well as its 
object, much as in its formation it was the arbiter as well as the 
result of the process. But the result of the formation was separate 
from its norm, and similarly, the object of judgment is separate 
from its criterion, for one is the work as finished and the other the 
work in development. Thus interpretation is faithfulness to the 
formative process, and this explains how the interpreter can evalu- 
ate and judge the work and even emend it. Interpretation and 


- judgment are really inseparable, inherent in every reading of a 


work of art, so that public performance and criticism are no 
more than special applications of the normal features of artistic 
execution. 

It is in the discussion of interpretation that Pareyson’s theory 
is least convincing. There are certainly things left unsaid, for 
interpretation and performance and criticism would seem to de- 
mand a wider frame of reference—culture, other works, person- 
ality, and so on—than the interpreted work itself even as seen 
dynamically. Also, the ideas do not apply equally to all the arts, 
although it is by no means simple to achieve generality in an area 
that includes phenomena so diverse as viewing a painting, per- 
forming music, reading a poem, and acting. No doubt every art 
calls somehow for realization, for the interpretation of a ‘‘reader,’’ 
but all the arts are not therefore performance arts. Nor can we 
equate musical performance or dramatic representation with the 
“‘reading’’ of a statue or a building by a beholder, or even with 
the public reading of poetry (pp. 199-202, 234f.). Printed poems 
are certainly not comparable to musical scores; for one thing, an 


‘auditory realization can always be dispensed with in poetry, but 


it is never unimportant in music. What is more, punctuation and 
typography are really not used to guide poetic declamation, but 
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have a significance which is direct and visual and yet a true part 
of the work. There is thus a measure of inaccuracy in connection 
with the media of the arts, a deficiency that is perhaps more to 
be expected where formation rather than reception is the central 
interest. 

Pareyson develops his concrete theory of formativity only after 
a general discussion of the relation between art and knowledge, 
during which he seems little inclined to stress either the active or 
the receptive side of esthetic experience. Sensible knowledge, he 
holds, is not simply a matter of sensation; it is inventive and ex. 
pressive as well, and therefore has quite justly been connected with 
art in esthetic tradition. Nor is intuition, as the most elementary 
kind of cognition, purely creative: it has its objective side also; 
it is always an image of something as well as an expression of feel- 
ing. Image and expression are as inseparable as the underlying 
sensation and sentiment of which they are elaborations. And here 
we have.the exact basis of interpretation, which is a knowledge of 
form as it is apprehended by an individual percipient. Active and 
passive aspects succeed one another: motion is followed by rest, 
the production of form by the contemplation of beauty. 

But interpretation and contemplation and esthetic enjoyment 
are found outside of art. Esthetic quality can appear in all of 
experience, so that man is esthetic just as he is formative. The 
beauty that we find in nature, for example, is fully entitled to the 
name, while knowledge itself has an esthetic character. But these 
are not art. Esthetics gives us the foundation of art, but it is not 
properly a philosophy of art. This kind of consideration leads 
Pareyson towards a more special theory which is built on the idea 
of formativity, for he finds the specific feature of art in productive 
activity. He explicitly discards expression and contemplation as 


basic concepts; like esthetic experience in general, they are not. 


peculiar to art. Here the original balance of action and reaction, 
the rhythm of movement and rest, is unavoidably damaged by an 
outlook that adopts formation and invention as primary. Art is 
distinct, then, because it is formative activity, or really, because it 
is formative activity for its own sake—pure formativity, in which 
other pursuits are subordinate. This specific formativity demands 
a physical material, which exerts considerable influence on the ar- 
tistic outcome, and it involves the artist’s unique modo di formare, 
which is precisely his style. It is this style—or personality-become- 
style—that is the content of art, a surprisingly broad conception 
which would seem to give all of an author’s works essentially the 
same content. Thus formativity implies both a personality and a 
material, the one impressing itself on the other, but the concept 
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defines a non-symmetrical relation and does not permit the full in- 
teraction of subject and object. And while Pareyson acknowledges 
the activity of the material in the productive process, he leaves 
little room for the effect of the completed work and the receptive 
side of contemplation. No audience is admitted but a kind of re- 
producing one that reviews the construction of the work and then 
goes on to continue the formativity from where the original author 
left off. Now the initial achievement of art must doubtless be 
to induce the perception of various patterns and relationships— 
in a word, to create an active perceiver, for the perception cannot 
be ready-made, or guaranteed by the art work itself. But con- 
templation certainly involves some degree of receptivity too, if only 
in order for it to be reproductive, and this constituent is unfortu- 
nately crowded out by the belief that a formative attitude is the 
only one possible in art. 

Taken as a whole, Pareyson’s esthetics is systematic and per- 
suasive, developed from a unifying conception that is expanded to 
encompass every part of the field. It looks upon itself as one of 
a community of writings, and even fits its ideas to some extent into 
a historical texture of thought, but its approach to scholarship and 
bibliography is rather casual, and it has probably suffered by fore- 
going the suggestions that are provided by a thorough knowledge 
of previous ideas. It presupposes, and here it is undoubtedly in 
excellent company, that there is a certain ‘‘nature’’ of art—some- 
thing unchanging and common to all the arts—as the subject matter 
of esthetical investigation. Part of this same tradition is a lack of 
attention to history. The discussion of stylistic terms such as 
Baroque is weakened by an excessive reliance on imitation and on 
style as a personal mode of fashioning material (pp. 194-197). 
There is an awareness of the heritage that is included in any ar- 
tistic material, but no comprehensive treatment of the innumerable 
factors that go into the formation of a historical style, the develop- 
ment of which must be at least in part not the result of conscious 
effort. An artist does not actually set out to construct a Baroque 
work, for example, even according to his personal view of what 
Baroque is, for our present stylistic terms were often not known in 
the times they describe, and they do not have historical counter- 
parts of comparable significance and scope. This carelessness is 
coupled with a firm stand against historical matters as irrelevant 
to esthetics, and with an explicit contrast of historical and artistic 
values. Thus stylistic terms and descriptive terms such as sonnet 
are correctly held to have no artistic importance in themselves: 
they say nothing about the value of the work to which they may 
apply. But also, the principles of execution are considered to be 
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solely artistic and not historic, a point that scarcely seems accept. 
able: the object of an interpretation may be the aspect of a work 
yielded by the insight of a particular interpreter, but why should 
historical factors not be used to help make this insight more pene. 
trating or to help evaluate the interpretation itself? The idea of 
a historically faithful interpretation cannot be discarded quite g 
readily. 

As it is conceived here, form includes every artistic fact that is 
worthy of esthetic consideration. Above all else art is form. It is 
expression and communication also (pp. 251-255), but the only 
thing form expresses and communicates is itself? (although Parey. 
son cannot completely suppress his own feeling that art has some 
larger significance). But then what is behind the form in this 
theory? Obviously nothing that is essential to the theory; we do 
not see through the form to emotion or to history. At most, art 
may reveal a personal mode of forming material, an artistic per- 
sonality; this has at any rate entered into the work, and presum- 
ably it is there to be discovered. The central fact of art is there- 
fore not feeling and its expression in form, or the expression of 
anything at all, but unqualified formativity. And it is a forma- 
tivity guided by its result, not by its content, an idea that helps to 
demonstrate a similarity between works of art and natural objects. 
More accurately, the guide of formativity is something apparently 
independent of the artist: the work has a life of its own even be- 
fore it is completed, and this is evidently Pareyson’s substitute for 
emotive content. 
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